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ever breathed. Under this unhealthy stimulation he
evolved for himself the doctrine of the sovereign auto-
nomy of art.

He could do no less. Having chosen the ivoryrtower,
he had to justify its existence. Hating life, he had to be
convinced that literature was also indifferent to it.
Accordingly he tried to persuade himself that the
subject-matter of a work of literature was of no account.
A structure of beauty could be raised upon no matter
what foundation, and beauty was absolute and in-
commensurable.

Two things are remarkable about this aesthetic theory
of Flaubert's; the theory itself, and his manner of hold-
ing it. Though it seemed to resemble the doctrine held
by other French romantics of his generation, it was
profoundly different. Baudelaire, for instance, who
claimed for the poet the right to deal with subjects
generally held to be immoral, made this claim on
behalf of what he considered to be the higher morality
of art. He believed that the importance of a subject
was independent of the moral estimation in which it
was held, but he insisted that the subject should be
important, Flaubert, on the other hand, tried to believe
that the significance of a subject was an unessential
quality. The writer actually endowed it with impor-
tance by the beauty of the language in which he treated
it. Pressed to its logical conclusion, the theory is almost
meaningless, for the writer must choose a subject and
must have motives for his choice. So that it is not sur-
prising that Flaubert never wholly satisfied himself. He
wavered. At one moment he asserted that 'tout decoule
de la conception5, at another that style was 'the soul
beneath the words', at yet another that everything in
literature depended on character. These beliefs do not